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Howdy, boys and girls and fellow penguins! 
Nice to see you all so full of life and learning 
this fine October school weather. 

And am I pleased to get some cool days! 
What a relief not to have to keep the penglets 
on ice half the time. After we got back from 
the Antarctic, they just caught one hot after 
another, and I spent all my time covering 
them with ice cubes. _ 

Now all I have to worry about is Hallow- 
een. You may think I'm silly to be worrying 
about something weeks away, but I don’t 
know. Those penglets seem to have spooks on 
the brain. Something happened while they 
were getting over their last hots that made 
me nervous about the whole business. 

You see I was busy giving Peterkin and Pe- 
tunia their medicine and taking their temper- 
atures. So I told Uncle Walrus he'd just have 
to look after Lulu, our pet lobster, give her 


her meals and see that she got some exercise. 
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Now Uncle Walrus and Lulu don’t get on 


too well together. He has a military past. He - 
was in the Great Whale War and got used to 
giving orders. But Lulu isn’t very snappy at 
obeying. Sometimes you’d think she hadn't 
heard at all except for the way she rolls her 
eyes around to look at you. Of course, the peng- 





lets know how to coax her 


along and Lulu 
loves being coaxed. But Uncle Walrus disap- 
proved of that method of managing her and 


said he was going to give her some real train- 
ing. I heard considerable shouting from the 
backyard but just closed the window and did 
not interfere. 

when Uncle Walrus had 
taken Lulu over to the pond in the park for 
exercise, he 


Then one day 


came home without her. All the 
way up the front walk he was calling her a 
crazy crab and shouting that he hoped she’d 
never come home, so I couldn’t keep the peng- 
lets from knowing about it. They wept and 
wailed and said Lulu would starve or the 
humans would capture her, boil her and eat 
her. In fact there was no peace in the house. 
Even late that night I could hear 
Uncle Walrus roaming around, 
opening and shutting the windows, 
tossing and turning on his 
bed while the _penglets 
sniffled in their room. But at 

































last all was quiet and I dropped off to 
sleep. Later I was awakened by a thin, 
high wail. I grabbed my bathrobe and 
crept down the hall. The sound seemed 
to come from Uncle Walrus’s room. As 
I reached the open door, I heard this in 
a loud whisper, “Petunia!” 

When I reached quietly for the light 
switch, Petunia rushed to grab me. 
But Peterkin and Uncle Walrus were 
staring at the window sill where Lulu 
had a good grip with one claw and was 
pulling herself up. 

“Too bad she’s not a ghost,” grumbled 
Uncle Walrus. 


home!” 


“Nice time to come 
“Very nice,” said Lulu, with a happy 
sigh. “Now, if I just had something to 
eat it would be perfect.” 
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Halloween is a 
night for owls, 
a night for ban- 
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prowls; it’s a 
night for spirits, 
a night for 
witches—who fly 


on. broomsticks 
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night for fluttering, moonstruck bats, a night 
especially for sleek black cats; it’s a night for 
croaking, ghostly frogs. But it’s no night at 
all for puppy dogs! 

A puppy dog should stay shut up tight in 
basement or kitchen on Halloween night. So 
that’s where we kept our dog, Gloomy Gus, 
though he howled and he wailed with a hor- 
rible fuss. And he clawed at the window that 
faced toward the moon, till he slept at last 
in a kind of swoon. 

At dawn we were glad to let him out, and 


o'er fields and he tore from the house with a bark and a 
ditches; it’s a shout. For he knew there had been great 
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goings-on in the world around through the dreams that were dead, while words came 
night just gone; he could smell on the damp no more from Jack-o-Lantern’s head. 
air the faint witch scent; there were whiffs of “Ah me!” thought poor Gus, and he 
smoke-fires wherever he went. He could trace sent a last wail toward the moon that 
in the air from where he sat the wing print was fading out, ghostly and pale. “I have 
of owls and the swoop of a bat. missed him again! This fellow, I know, 
Then there winged up his nostrils an ele- could have told me where witches of 
gant smell that rang through his head like the Halloween go, and where all the ghosts 
clang of a bell! This was the smell of the real that haunt far and near, where on earth 
Halloween! they can stay all the rest of the year! 
Gus set off on the trail of this odor But daylight has come now, and what 
so keen. He found Jack at last at the edge of —— Jack might have said, I never will learn 
the lawn. A grin met his glance, but the fire from this old pumpkin head!” So, tail 
was gone. And the eyes, they were dark with between legs, Gus crept back to bed. 
Lockie Parker, Managing Editor BARBARA NOLEN, Literary Editor 
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By ROWENA BENNETT 


I want a little witch cat 
With eyes all yellow-green, 
Who rides upon a broomstick 
Every Halloween, 
Who purrs when she is taking off, 
Just like a purring plane, 
And doesn’t mind a tailspin 
Even in the rain. 
I want a cat who dares to light 
The candle of the moon 
And set its jack-o-lantern face 


A-laughing like a loon. 





I want a cat who laps the milk 
Along the Milky Way, 

A cat of spunk and character 
As daring as the day; 

But gentle-looking kittens 
Are in the stores to sell 

And which eat is a witch cat, 


Illustrated by SALLY TATE I really cannot tell. 








Jimmy Brown 
didn’t have to do 
the milking that 
evening. Granddad 
did it. Jimmy was 
delighted, not only 
because it would be 
hard to put his 
mind to it with a 
circus, in town but 
because he and Bos- 
sy never got along. 

“I wouldn't care,” Jimmy had often 
declared, recklessly, “if I went out to 
the stable some morning and found that 
Bossy wasn’t there. She’s the meanest 
old crittur in Wellsville. I wish we could 
have a different cow—one with some 
manners. Bossy swishes her tail across 
my face in pure spite. She kicks the 
bucket over any chance she gets, but 
she waits until it’s full of milk. I think 
she stays awake nights thinking up nasty 
tricks. Pop, I wish you'd get rid of her!”’ 

‘Maybe it’s your red hair she doesn't 
like,” chuckled Pop. 
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lhe Lion 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 





Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


‘“Bossy’s a pretty 
ornery cow,’ said 
Granddad. “I'll 
take Jimmy’s side 
on that question.” 

“But she gives 
good milk.”” Mom 
believed in saying 
kind things about folks whenever she 
could. To Mom, Bossy was ‘‘folks,’’ be- 
cause she belonged to the Brown family. 
Almost everyone in Wellsville had a barn 
with a horse and carriage in it, and a 
stable for the family cow. These were 
the days before automobiles and garages. 

When W. W. Cole’s Menagerie and 
Circus arrived in Wellsville, Jimmy’s 
cousin Art came from across the river to 
see it. The two boys attended the after- 
noon performance. Pop Brown went 
with them. Pop was baggage-master at 
the depot. He must be on the job that 
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evening, when the circus people would 
be leaving town. At supper, after a glor- 
ious afternoon under the big top, Jimmy 
announced, ““When I grow up, I’m going 
to be a lion-tamer.” 

Pop's eyes twinkled. “What!” he ex- 
claimed. You're going to be a lion- 
tamer, when you can’t even tame Bossy?”’ 

“When I was trying to milk ‘er this 
evening,” said Granddad, “she slapped 
her pesky tail in my face. Maybe a lion 
would be easier to tame than Bossy.” 

‘Poor Bossy!”’ crooned Mom. ‘‘Some- 
thing must have happened to her when 
she was a child—I mean when she was a 
calf. Perhaps she’s not to blame for her 
bad disposition.” 


‘My father’s got a cow for sale,” spoke 
up Art, who had a mighty good business 
head on him. “‘She’s so gentle we named 
her Dove. We'll sell her to you for forty 
dollars, Uncle Brown.” 

“Being a lion-tamer is easy, once you 
get on to it,” said Jimmy, paying no at- 
tention to the remarks about Bossy, al- 
though they really meant so much to 
him. “The first thing to do, they say, 
is to hold up a good, stout chair in front 
of you. It’s there, handy, when the lion 
springs. Mom, the biggest lion at the 
circus is named Leander. He’s a whop- 
per, ‘specially his head.” 

“When the cage was wheeled in,” 
said Art, ‘the ringmaster explained that 
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Leander is the most fee-rocious of all 
circus beasts. Oh, you'll see how he 
snarls!” 

‘Maybe that’s a part of his act,” sug- 
gested Pop. “All the same, I'd hate meet- 
ing Leander dark 
night.” 

“Me, too!”’ 


face-to-face on a 


agreed Granddad. “But 
it’s not likely. We don’t grow lions in 
Wellsville.” 

“Praise be!” added Mom, and every- 
one laughed. 

Seeing the circus again in the even- 
ing made Art and Jimmy feel like great 
guns, because now they were able to ex- 
plain all the fine points of the perform- 
ance to Mom and Granddad. 


“Watch,” murmured Art. “The ele- 
phants will sit down on those kegs. 
They'll wave their front legs in the air 
and tootle through their trunks, as if 
they were playing horns. The clown will 
prance around, goofy as all get-out. 
You'll laugh, Granddad.” 
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“There, Mom!” whispered Jimmy. 
“There comes the lions’ cage. And 
there’s the professor. He’s the wonderful 
lion-tamer. He’s going to make the lions 
do all sorts of tricks. Before he’s through, 
he will stick his head right between 
Leander’s jaws. ‘That's Leander—the 
biggest one. Don’t he look mean?” 
Jimmy almost choked on a peanut ker- 
nel. “Gee!” he sighed. He saw him- 
self as a future lion-tamer, daring and 
unafraid, and looking every bit as ele- 
gant as the professor, in a snappy, high- 
collared, military coat, and glossy, high 
boots. He would wear a mustache, too. 
Jimmy rubbed his finger over his upper 
lip. Just give him time! 
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A circus show always seems to end 
unexpectedly soon. Suddenly the arena 
was empty, and before the boys could 
believe it, they were walking out into 
the open with Mom and Granddad and 
most of the other Wellsville citizens. 
Their ears still the 


hummed_ with 
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umpty-ump-toodle-de-doo of the circus 
band. The smell of sawdust clung to 
their clothing. ‘The taste of peanuts still 
lingered on their tongues. Their heads 
felt addled. The two cousins reeled 
along the board sidewalks, staggering 
with sudden sleepiness. 

At home, they stumbled off to bed. 
No one waited up for Pop. He would be 
home before long, they knew. The last 
thing Jimmy thought of was Leander. 
Do circus lions sleep at night, the same 
as people sleep? 

Jimmy would have jumped out of 
bed, hair on end and eyes popping, if 
he could have seen Leander at this mo- 
ment. For Leander, the mighty lion, 
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was not sleeping. He was not even in 
his cage! 

It happened in the freight yard. ‘The 
circus cars were loaded, ready to leave 
for the West. Alongside was a row of 
coal chutes. Whenever the coal cars 
came into the siding to be loaded, the 
rope which dangled from each chute 
would be pulled, releasing the coal, 
which then poured into the cars. And 
now, as the circus train was about to 
shuttle onto the main track, one of these 
ropes happened to catch in the top of 
the animal cage carrying Leander and 
two other lions! 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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"The scissors” says Willie ‘will come in quite handy ! At last ¢ ey re all ready. “Come on, if You dare, 
Now throw down a pillowcase -that will be dandy") | And watch me give Cook the most terrible scare!" 
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Cook looks at the window, and sees somethind white ; | [Get along with your pranks 
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(Continued from page 7.) 


The coal fell with a tremendous 
tumble and rush. From his cab, the en- 
gineer heard the crash. He stopped the 
train. The circus crew ran_pell-mell. 
What on earth? And there was the shat- 
tered cage, half-filled with coal, but not 
with lions. The three lions were gone! 

Beyond the tracks, Wellsville lay in 
sleeping darkness. But in the railroad 
yards the circus hands, armed with 
torches, clubs, and revolvers, and under 
the command of the professor, began a 
frantic search. 

“Hist! I felt a lion rush past me,’’ de- 
clared the elephant-trainer. 

“So did I,’ whispered the side-show 
barker. ‘He brushed against my hip.” 

“I saw eyes shining in the dark,” stut- 
tered the keeper of the monkeys. 

‘“Sh-h-h,’’ warned a clown, “‘there’s a 
shape over yonder!” 

And, at last, the lion-hunters cornered 
and caged two completely bewildered 
beasts. But not Leander. Where, now, 
was Leander? 

At this moment, Pop Brown, unaware 
of the accident in the yards, was walking 
jauntily homeward. His work was over. 
He was chuckling. “So my Jimmy-boy 
wanis to be a lion-tamer, huh?” Pop 
said to himself. ‘“‘And maybe he could 
be, at that! A boy who has endured 
that ornery cow all these weeks since | 
taught him to milk and told him it was 
to be his job! Maybe,” .reflected Pop, 
kindly, “I will get rid of Bossy and buy 
that cow young Art talks about.” 
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And then, all at once, something trot- 
ted toward Pop. He saw it as a dim shape 
in the darkness, moving steadily for- 
ward on thick, padded feet. 

“What a big dog,” thought Pop, 
lightly. But when the animal was so near 
that he could have reached out and 
patted it—only he didn’t, thanks be!— 
Pop's heart seemed to jump right up 
into his throat and do a flip-over. Cold 
prickles crept through his hair and over 
his cheeks. They ran down his spine 
like a horde of icy-footed ants. For an 
instant, Pop's legs stopped walking, 
jerked, stepped high, then went on, as 
the “big dog’ quickened his pace. 

“Doggone, if it doesn’t look like a 
lion!’ thought Pop. “Or am I seeing 
things?” He turned a fearful glance. 
“Tis!” said Pop, feeling very queer 
indeed. He tiptoed on, scarcely daring 
to breathe. Presently, he broke into wild 
running. He couldn't help himself. Pop 
ran faster than he had ever run in his 
life. At the home of the town marshal 
he thundered on the door. 

In the meantime, Leander the lion 
trotted steadily along. Now that he was 
recovering from his fright, Leander was 
beginning to enjoy himself. He remem- 
bered his magnificent leap from _ the 
broken cage, his escape from the crush- 
ing weight of the coal and its suffocating 
dust. That leap marked the beginning 
of an adventure worthy of a king of 
beasts. Why, he hadn’t felt so free and 
easy since his youthful days in Africa! 
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“A fine night for hunting!’ he 
thought to himself, in the dim and word- 
less way that lions think. Oh, it was good 
to get away from the circus, from cages, 
from little two-legged men! That Mr. 
Two-Legs he had just passed—Leander 
had no use for him, whatever. Four legs, 
now—something warm and alive, fra- 
grant and juicy—something like a zebra. 
Leander’s meat-hunger tingled in him 
from heavy mane to tasseled tail. He be- 
gan to lope down Elm Street, now turn- 
ing into Cherry. A savage beast-shape 
casting his Heeting shadow, he crossed 
the dimly-lighted intersections of the 
silent town. 

It took Pop Brown several minutes to 
convince the town marshal that he had 
not gone stark crazy. Then the marshal 
had to dress and arm himself and collect 
his squad of men. ‘They stalked fearfully 
out to the railroad yards, and there they 
learned the worst. But Pop hurried 
home. He must warn his family. ‘The 
lion could jump through an open win- 
dow. Or the boys might take a notion 
to go outdoors on some kind of a prank. 
You could never tell about boys. Pop 
panted as he ran along Cherry Street. 
Little did he dream that Leander was 
now loping not far ahead. 

Pop pushed open the front door of 
his house. He draped himself weakly 
over the newel post of the stairway. 

“Martha!” he called to Mom. “‘Grand- 
dad! Jimmy! Art! Has the lion been 
here? You're not eaten up?” In spite of 
being out of breath, Pop’s voice was loud 
enough to waken stones. 

Hearing the hullabaloo, his family 
wondered if they were having night- 
mares, what with all this wild talk about 
a lion! ‘They stumbled down the stairs 
in their nightgowns, to make sure that 
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Pop was their own Pop Brown, usually 
such a nice, quiet man. 

Mouths dropped open, eyes grew wide, 
and spines tingled as Pop explained. 
Even as they listened, there came to all 
ears a terrible bellowing. Bossy the cow! 
‘Then, a thundering roar. Leander, the 
lion! ‘There could be no mistake. 

Everyone turned pale. “Stay right 
here!’ ordered Mom, her voice shaking. 
“We intend to,” Pop assured her. And 
while others locked doors and windows, 
Jimmy crept upstairs. He sneaked 
into bed and pulled the covers over his 
head. Imagine that! A boy who some 
day was going to be a lion-tamer! 

Now, across the town, the professor 
heard Bossy’s terrified bellowing. He 
heard Leander’s triumphant roar. 

“That noise comes from the south- 
west,” said the professor, cocking his ear. 
“Come, men,” he commanded. For be- 
sides being a splendid lion-tamer, the 
professor was a very smart man. He knew 
his directions. 


He ran straight as he could run to 
the southwest. Presently, he came to the 
Brown's barn. The circus men ran, too. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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THE TAME TRAIN 


By, 


One Saturday afternoon, ‘Tommy 
Merrill sat on a green bank above the 
railroad tracks. Beside him sat Mr. J. T. 
Lawson. Tommy was eight. He was tall 
for his age and a little thin, because he 
ran and played so hard. Mr. Lawson 
was much older. He was sixty-nine. His 
hair stood up stiff like a brush and was 
quite white. His eyes were very blue. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered and 
a little stooped. ‘They looked very differ- 
ent, but Tommy and Mr. Lawson were 
best friends. They both liked trains. 

‘Tommy and Mr. Lawson liked trains 
so much that they talked about them all 
the time. Right now, they were waiting 
for the Dixie Special to come past. After 
a little while, in the distance they saw 
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Illustrated by WILLIAM WIESNER 


Wy a flash of light. They heard the Special 


toot twice. Then, without stopping, it 
rushed past them. 

Tommy looked at Mr. Lawson. “It 
goes so quick,” he said. ‘““You can hardly 
see it. I wish we had a tame train.” 

‘A tame train?” asked Mr. Lawson. 

“Yes, you know, a train that wasn’t 
so wild and fast. What I would really 
like would be a train, a big train, but 
only for boys and girls. And some boys— 
not all boys—some boys could ride in 
the engine.” 

“A tame train? Why, Tommy,” said 
Mr. Lawson, “I don’t know but what 
you have a good idea—a real good idea.” 

Mr. Lawson had been an engineer for 
the. Great Western Railroad for thirty 
years and more. But now he was too old. 
Besides he had rheumatism, and his back 
was lame. He lived by himself in Mrs. 
Hillman’s boarding house. He was lone- 
some and often very sad. 

‘The day after he and ‘Tommy had 
watched the Dixie Special, Mr. Lawson 
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got on the bus and went to see the 
manager of the railroad yards in New 
Brighton. That was the nearest big 
town. When he got back that night, 
‘Tommy was waiting for him on the cor- 
ner. Mr. Lawson did not seem as lame 
as he had in the morning. His eyes were 
as bright as a boy’s, and he was smiling. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lawson, “I’ve got a 
tame engine!” 

“An 
‘Tommy. 

“Yes, bought and paid for. They had 
been using it for a switch engine, but 
they don’t need it any more. It’s pretty 
old and hasn’t much paint left. But it'll 
go, all right. They let me get up in the 
cab and try it myself.” 

“But where are you going to keep it?” 
asked ‘Tommy. 

“Right here,” said Mr. Lawson, 
“right here on the little branch road 
that goes up to Wilson’s sawmill, only 
the mill isn’t working any more.” 

“Will they let you keep it there?” 
asked ‘Tommy. 

“They better,” said Mr. Lawson. “I 
bought it today. I bought that little 
road.” He pointed to the small railway 
that was almost hidden by trees and tall 
berry bushes. 

“My goodness!’’ said Tommy. 

“And now,” said Mr. Lawson, “all 
I have to do is get a ton of coal and a 
likely boy to shovel it and be fireman. 
Then the engine will be ready to start. 
‘Least it will as soon as we clean it up.” 

“My cousin Tim could help you,” 
said ‘Tommy. 
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honest big engine?” asked 


“You mean that big sixteen-year-old 
with red hair?” asked Mr. Lawson. 

“Yes,” said Tommy. “That’s my 
cousin Tim. He's awful strong. He can 
pick me right up with one hand.” 

“We'll goand ask him in the morning,” 
said Mr. Lawson. 

“Is everybody going to ride in the 
engine?” asked ‘Tommy. He hoped not. 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Lawson. “I for- 
got. I couldn’t get a regular passenger 
coach with seats. I got a freight car, an 
old red freight car.” 


“My,” said Tommy, “that’s better. 


That’s better than anything!”’ 


“It’s not new, but it'll hold together 
all right. Built to last, it was.” 

That evening when they sat on the 
bank waiting for the Liberty Express 
to go by, Tommy asked Mr. Lawson to 
tell him about the first engine he ever 
drove. ‘Tommy had heard the story over 
and over, but he never got tired of it. 

“The first engine I ever had,” said 
Mr. Lawson, “was Number 7869. They 
called it Old King Coal. That was be- 
cause it burned up so much coal. But 
it was a good engine. One winter there 
was a bad storm in the mountains just 
east of here. Lots of the folks on the 
other side were sick. None of the regular 
trains could get through, not a single 
one. 

“But Old King Coal did. It puffed 
and it snorted, but we made it. It 
brought doctors and nurses and medi- 
cine to all those sick people so they could 
get well.” Mr. Lawson took an old 
yellowed square of newspaper out of his 
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pocket and showed it to Tommy. Yes, 
there was the picture of King Coal and 
the story about it, too. 

“Oh, Mr. Lawson,” said ‘Tommy; for 
the hundred and _ forty-seventh time, 
he said it, “Oh, Mr. Lawson, I’d rather 
be an engineer than anything in all this 
whole world.” 

The next day, Tommy and Mr. Law- 
son went down to the village station 
early, because the tame engine was to be 
brought up the tracks and put on the 
little branch railway. 

“Hoot,” it said, “hoot, hoot.” 


“See,” cried Mr. Lawson proudly, 
“see, she'll go!” 

“Yes, it does go,” said ‘Tommy poli- 
tely. But he felt very much like crying. 
This was not at all what he meant by a 
tame train. “It’s just an old piece of 
junk,” he whispered to himself, ‘just 
a rusty, old roller skate, that’s all it is.” 

The engine was put on the little 
branch railway. ‘That very day Mr. 
Lawson and ‘Tommy’s cousin ‘Tim started 
peeling off the old paint. ‘Tommy be- 
gan scraping the spokes of the big 
wheels. As soon as he could help, he was 





“Jumping Jehoshaphat, it's Old King Coal.” 


Tommy shouted with excitement, 
but when he saw the engine, he stopped. 
He just stopped and looked. 

The engine was all rough and dented. 
The cowcatcher was crooked, and the 
smokestack was bent. And if the engine 
ever had any shiny brass, it was all 


covered up with dirt. 
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happy again. “You'll be as good as new, 
engine,” he said. “You'll be better than 
new. You just wait and see.” 

Tim was on a ladder working on the 
front of the engine. He began polishing 
the old brass number plate. One by one, 
he could see the figures. He said them 
aloud, “Seven, eight, six, nine.” 
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called Mr. 
He was inside the cab. 


“What's that?” Lawson. 

“Seven, eight, six, nine.” Tim read 
the numbers again. 

“Why, jumping Jehoshaphat,” said 
Mr. Lawson. ‘“That’s the number of Old 
King Coal!” 

“You mean,” said Tommy, “you mean 
this engine right here is the first engine 
you ever drove?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Lawson, 
“this engine, right here, is my first en- 
gine, Old King Coal.” 

“You mean,’ said Tommy, “this 
engine is the one there was a story about 
in the paper?” 

‘““That’s what I mean,” said Mr. Law- 
son. He took the yellow square of news- 
paper out of his pocket. They all looked 
at it. It was the same, the very same 
engine. Tommy climbed the steps and 
put his hand on the engine’s rusty side. 
“Old King Coal,” he said, “good Old 
King Coal.” 

They used gallons and gallons of 
paint on Old King Coal. Tommy helped. 
He was black most of the time. But when 
they were through, the engine was 
smooth and polished. All the brass shone 
in the sunlight. The cowcatcher was 
straight and so was the smokestack. 

Every child in the village came to 
watch. “What are you going to do with 
that engine, Mr. Lawson?”’ they asked. 

“You just wait and see,’ Mr. Lawson 
answered, shaking his head. 

“It’s a secret,” said Tommy proudly. 
“It’s the biggest secret that ever was.” 

Next, Mr. Lawson and Tim and Mr. 
Bailey, the carpenter, got to work on the 
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old freight car. Mr. Bailey cut windows 
in it and put in real glass. Mr. Lawson 
helped him build seats, lots of seats. 
Then in the back, there was quite a 
space with no seats, and in front, too. 

“Picnic baskets in front,’ said Mr. 
Lawson, “dogs in back. Got to have a 
comfortable place for dogs to ride.” 
Tommy helped Mr. Lawson build the 
dog pens. 

Then they began to paint the freight 
car. They used gallons and gallons of 
paint. This time, Tommy was red from 
top to toe with just a few white spots. 

The old freight car was made brighter 
than the new village fire engine. Inside, 
it was painted a soft yellow. No matter 
how dark the day, the sun seemed to be 
shining on its walls. 

“And now,” said Mr. Lawson, “we 
need a sign. What’ll we say?” 

They all thought and they decided: 
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Ride on THE TAME TRAIN: 
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Mr. Bonito, the village artist who 
used to live far away in Italy, painted 
the sign. Soon everyone was reading it. 

It was the morning of July Fourth 
that Old King Coal took the first trip, 
with the freight car shining red and 
yellow behind it. Mr. Lawson was in the 
cab. So was Tim, for he was the fireman. 
‘Tommy was in the engine, too. He was 
Mr. Lawson’s helper. He rang the bell, 
‘clang, dong.’’ And he made the whistle 
go, “hoot, toot, too . . oot.” 

In front were fifteen picnic baskets, 
and in back were six dogs. 
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Luckily, most of the dogs were friends. 
There were only two fights and neither 
of them lasted long. But Flannel, a big 
woolly dog, got so excited that he 
jumped out of the back window. He ran 
barking beside the engine and _ finally 
went right across the track. Ail the 
children screamed. But Old King Coal 
was going very slowly. It just spooned 
Flannel up on the cowcatcher, without 
hurting him at all. Flannel was so sur- 
prised, he even yelp. After = 
Tommy and Timmy got him back on 
the train, he was a very quiet dog! 

The railway went through the leafy 


didn’t 


wood. Branches came so near the win- 
dows, the children had to duck. As they 
traveled, they could reach out and pick 
blossoms and tall flowers. ‘The mill pond 
waited for them, cool and clear for wad- 
ing. When they got there, the passengers 
ran among the trees, laughing and 






























On July Fourth Old King Coal took the first trip. 








shouting. But Tommy stayed right on 
King Coal for the return trip. 

It was not long before the summer 
people at Shadow Lake, twenty miles 
from the village, heard about the tame 
train. ‘Then the people in the big town 
of Brighton, fifty miles away, heard 
about it, too. Soon there were long lines 
of children waiting to ride behind Old 
King Coal. ‘Tommy was busy all day. So 
was I im, and so was Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Lawson was not lonesome any 
more, or sad. He couldn't be. He hardly 
had time to eat or sleep. 

Children traveled on the train all fall 
to see the bright colors frost had made 
and to gather nuts in the wood. And, in 
winter, the train kept right on. Mr. 
Lawson had the big snow plow clean 
the tracks clear to the mill. Little boys 
and girls coasted down the hill behind 
it, and older ones brought their skis. 
They all skated on the pond and built 
snapping bonfires. 


_ 
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“Lots of folks 
thought I would be poor as a beggar 
because I spent every cent I had on the 
tame train and my branch railroad. 
But it looks as if King Coal will earn 
back all it cost me and more. Always 
was a good engine; always will be.” 

Mr. Lawson put both hands in his 
pockets and brought out dimes,- and 
dimes, and DIMES. 

When summer came again, Tommy 


Mr. Lawson said, 


had a birthday. Mr. Lawson gave him a 
cap. The cap had a black band. But on 
it, in gold letters, was printed, ‘JUNIOR 
ENGINEER. 

‘Junior Engineer of the tame train, 
that’s what I am, said Tommy “And that’s 
what I’d rather be than anything else 
in all the wide world.” 

Tommy was nine now. Mr. Lawson 
was much older. He was seventy. That 
didn’t make any difference. ‘They would 
always be best friends. They both liked 
trains. 











“I’m Junior Engineer of the tame train,’ said Tommy. 
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Zing! a metal arrow heads— Ping! Six bull's-eyes! 














BEGGARS’ NIGHT 


By ELIsABETH HAMILTON FRIERMOOD 


Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


At 6:30, one Halloween, three ghosts 
set off from the Blake home. Each had 
his begging bag fastened to his wrist. 

Mother called after them, ‘“Re- 
member, stay in our neighborhood, and 
be home by eight.” 

The children hurried down the street, 
deciding to go to the farthest spot in 
their neighborhood and beg their way 
back home. After they passed under the 
street light, the street got much darker, 
and the three walked a bit faster and 
kept close together. 

‘This is about as far as we should go,” 
Betsy decided. ‘‘Let’s go in this house. 
Remember the good cookies they gave 
us last year?” 

John rang the bell. A jolly baldheaded 
man opened the door. Before the three 
could even mention that it was Beggars’ 
Night, he said, “Well, upon my soul! 
Three ghostly beggars. Martha! Mar- 
tha!” he called. “Here are our first beg- 
gars.” 

His wife came to the door, a heaping 
dish of sugar cookies in her hands. 

‘Since they are the first, I think they 
should have two cookies each, don't 
you, Father?” 

The man put two cookies in each out- 
stretched bag. 

“Thank you very much,” the three 
said, politely. 

“We remember what good cookies you 
gave us last year,’ John added. 

“Oh, go long with you three,” laughed 
the wife. “I’m glad you liked them.” 
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The door closed and the three went 
on their way. 

“Boy, these cookies are good,” John 
remarked, as he finished the last sugary 
crumb. 

“I’m going to save all my things till 
we get home.” Betsy shook her bag and 
heard the cookies rattle. 

“Me, too,” said Molly. 

Stops at three more houses brought 
the beggars each an apple, a chocolate 
bar, and a sack of crackerjack. And now 
they were at the corner. 

Here, back from the street, lonely and 
gloomy, was the old Jansen home, 
deserted for more than ten years. ‘The 
wind made a moaning sound as it stirred 
through the pine trees; their shadows 
filled the front yard. 

“Let’s walk a little faster,” Betsy 
suggested. The three were practically 
running by the time they zeached the 
iron gate. 

Here they stopped abruptly. Molly 
pointed with a trembling finger. “Look, 
look. There’s a light.”” And, sure enough, 
from the two kitchen windows came a 
flickering feeble light. 

Betsy gasped. ““Why, who could it be? 
Nobody lives there.” 

Molly gave a little shiver. “Come on. 
Let’s be going.” 

“Say, I’ve got an idea,” John inter- 
rupted. “Let’s go up and knock. It’s 
Beggars’ Night, so it’s O.K. Then we 
can see who comes to the door.” 

‘“B-but, do you think we should?” 
Betsy asked quaveringly. 

“Sure, come on. It’s scary, but then 
everything about Halloween is scary.” 

The sisters followed their courageous 
brother through the gate. Dry leaves 
crackled under their feet as they ad- 
vanced slowly up the brick path. 
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‘There doesn’t seem to be any bell.” 
John peered at the door through the 
darkness. “Oh, gosh, look there.” 

The girls stepped closer. John 
pointed at the doorknocker. Their eyes, 
accustomed now to the darkness, made 
out the shape which formed the door- 
knocker. It was a cat’s head, with eyes 
that shone in the night. 

‘“Let’s get out of here,’’ Molly whis- 
pered. 

“No, go on and knock, John. Now 
that we've come this far,” Betsy urged, 
“I couldn’t get any scareder than I am 
already.” 

But she was wrong, for at that mo- 
ment something brushed by her legs 
and jumped lightly to the doorsill. ‘The 
children stood, three frozen little ghosts! 
It was a black cat! The cat arched its 
back and let out a screeching meow! 

Before the children could move, the 
door opened and, from the shadowy 
gloom beyond, came a high cracked 
voice. “Is that you, Simpkin? It’s time 
you came home.” 

The cat disappeared through the 
door, and the door closed softly. 

“I want to go home,” 
when she was able to speak. 


Molly said, 


Didn't 
what she called the cat? 
Simpkin. She must have read The Tailor 

of Gloucester to 


“No, I’m going to knock. 
you hear 


know 
what a good cat name 
Simpkin is. Even if she 
is a witch, I’m not afraid 
now, and took 
hold of the cat 


Betsy 


doorknocker and 
gave two hard 
knocks. 

After a breath- 
less delay, the 
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“Let's get out of here,” 


door opened. An old woman, clutching a 
black shawl about her and_ holding 
a candle above her head, peered out at 
the three frightened figures. 

“Well, what is it? What do you want? 
What on earth do you children have 
on? I can’t seem to see your faces.” She 
came closer. 

‘Please, ma’am, we’re dressed up like 
ghosts. It’s Beggars’ Night,” 
lamely. 


Betsy ended 
“Beggars’ Night, is it?” the old 
woman chuckled. And when they heard 
that chuckle, the three ceased to be 
afraid. ‘That chuckle had all the warmth 
and understanding that they might ex- 
pect from their own grandmother. 
“Come in. Come on back to the 
kitchen so that Deborah may see you.” 
John, Molly and Betsy found them- 
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Molly whispered. 


selves following the flick- 
ering candle down a dark 
hall. 

The old lady opened a 
door and the children 
were in an old-fashioned 
kitchen, lighted by a dim 
oil lamp. A_ sweet-faced 
lady with white hair sat 
beside a blazing fireplace. 
The old lady in the black 
shawl put her candle on 
the table. 

“Deborah, these chil- 
dren are begging. It’s 
Beggars’ Night. What do 
we have to give them?” 

The one called De- 
borah looked at_ the 
children with interest. 

“Not very much, I’m 
afraid. You see we just 
today 

many of our things aren't 
unpacked. Even the gas and electricity 
haven't been That’s the 


Abigail and I feel 


moved in and so 


turned on. 
reason for the lamp. 
like pioneers.” 

“We didn’t know anyone was living 
here,” Betsy said. 
to see a light.” 

‘We are Deborah and Abigail Jansen 
and we have come’ back to our old home 
to live. Won't you children remove your 
masks so that we may get better ac- 
quainted?”’ 


“We were surprised 


The children were glad enough to 
take off their masks and breathe more 
comfortably. 

‘Now tell us your names and where 
you live,’ Miss Abigail said. 

Blake children. He's 
John, she is Molly, and I am Betsy, the 
oldest.” 


“We are the 
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“Abigail, maybe the children would 
like to see Tabitha and her kittens. Here, 
I'll hold the lamp closer.” 

Miss Deborah picked up the lamp and 
held it over a box by the fireplace. At 
sight of the cat and her kittens, Molly’s 
shyness fled. She knelt by the box. 

“Oh, the darling kittens. Aren’t they 
sweet?” 

John knelt beside her. “Say, they are 
nice; five of them, aren’t there?” 

“Yes, and I brought the whole family 
in that box in the back of the car to- 
day.” Miss Abigail picked up a white 
kitten, held it to her cheek, then put 
it on the floor-to play. All three children 
crowded around the box of kittens and 
were soon absorbed. 

When a clock on the mantel began to 
strike, John looked up. “Oh, gosh, 





Betsy, that’s striking eight. We should 
be home.” 

“Don't worry. That clock is fifteen 
minutes fast,’’ said Miss Deborah. ‘‘Since 
we don’t seem to have anything to give 
you children for Beggars’ Night, how 
would you each like to have one of 
Tabitha’s kittens? They are old enough 
to leave her now.” 

Molly gave a little squeal of delight. 
“Oh, Betsy, could we?” 

Betsy hesitated. ““Well, I don’t believe 
Mother would let us have three, but she 
wouldn't mind just one, maybe.” 

“All right,” said Miss Abigail. ‘““Which 
one shall it be?” 

The children were quiet, all gazing 
down at the odd assortment of kittens 
in the box and on the floor. It was a 
dificult decision. 











“How would you like to have one of Tabitha’s kittens?” 
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At last John spoke. “Since it is Beg- 
gars’ Night, I think we should take the 
black one.” 

Molly sighed. “I expect you're right, 
but they are all so sweet.” She reached 
down and picked up the black one. “I'll 
carry it.”” The others did not object, for 
Molly had a way with cats. 

The three hurried home, not bother- 
ing to put on their masks. The impor- 
tant thing was to get there by eight. 

When they reached the front steps of 
their home, Betsy had an idea. 

“Let’s put on our masks and ring the 
bell. If Daddy comes to the door, let's 
pretend we are begging. He hasn't seen 
our costumes. Maybe he won't know us.” 

Mr. Blake did answer their ring, and 
the children just stood there holding 
out their bags 

‘More beggars, I see. Just a minute,” 
and he stepped inside a bit wearily. He 
had been called to the door so many 
times this night. 

“Here you are,’ and he put pieces of 
candy into each outstretched bag. 

The children giggled after he shut 
the door. ‘‘Let’s do it again,” said John, 
and he rang the bell. 

Mr. Blake opened the door. There 
stood the same three beggars. 


“Now what's going on,” he began, 
crossly. “You were just here. Enough’s 
enough.” 

Molly could not suppress a giggle. 

“That giggle could only belong to 
Molly Blake!” her 
“You three scalawags, get in here. What 


father exclaimed. 


do you mean, fooling your poor old 
father.” And he gave each a friendly 
spank as they came in. 

A few minutes later, they were all in 
the kitchen showing Mother and Daddy 
the black kitten and telling all the ad- 
ventures of Beggars’ Night. Mother 
looked at the kitten doubtfully. 

The kitten investigated the corners 
of the kitchen; then paused in front of 
the refrigerator; he scratched on its door 
with his forepaws and gave a question- 
ing meow. 

Molly clapped her hands. “Oh, look, 
he’s begging. He knows it’s Beggars’ 
Night.” 

Daddy laughed, “He’s a cute little 
black beggar.” 

“Daddy, Daddy!” exclaimed Molly. 
‘That's the very name for him, Black 
Beggar. And we can call him Blackie or 
Beggar for short.” 

And that is how the Blakes named 
Black Beggar on Beggars’ Night. 
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Teacher: Are you chewing gum? : 
Pupil: No, ma’am, I'm Tom Brown.  <* 
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“Hide.” 
“Hide? Why should I hide?’ = 
“Hide, hide! The cow’s outside!” 
“Aw, let the old cow in—I’m not afraid!” 

—Judith H lia id 







The rain it raineth on the just 


And also on the unjust feller, 


. —Nick Holland 
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Now it was up to Steve Oracko. Only 
he could save Notre Dame from defeat. 
Only he could save Notre Dame’s record 
of 28 football games without a single 
loss, a small man with a big job to do. 

It was the Notre Dame—Southern Cal- 
ifornia game of last December. ‘The Cal- 
ifornia team had played 58 minutes of 
inspired football. ‘They were the under- 
dogs, for the experts said they would 
lose this game by more than 20 points. 
Yet with two minutes left to play, South- 
ern California was out in front; 14 to 7. 
It looked like the upset of the season. 

Southern California dropped back in- 
to punt formation. It was their fourth 
down and they had to kick. Bill Gay, 
Notre Dame speedster, caught the ball 
on his own goal line, and raced 87 yards 
before he was hauled down by a Calli- 
fornia tackler. ‘he ball was now on the 
13 yard stripe. The next play carried it 
to the eight-yard line. A Notre Dame 
pass failed, but the referee ruled inter- 
ference with the pass receiver, giving 
Notre Dame the ball on the one-yard 
line. Notre Dame’s star, Emil Sitko, 
crashed through the line for a touch- 
down on the next play. The score was 
now Southern California 14, Notre 
Dame, 13. 

The huge clock in the stadium 
showed only two seconds left in the 
game. Time to try for the point after 
touchdown, nothing more. Gay, Sitko or 
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PORT THRILL 


A True Story 
By HAMILTON HERTZ 





any of the other Notre Dame stars could 
not help now. It was up to Steve Oracko. 

Steve walked out on the field quickly. 
He was the team’s kicking specialist, and 
for four years he had turned in a good 
record of kicking the point after touch- 
down. But all that did not count now. 
This was his last kick for Notre Dame 
and his most important one, for he was 
graduating next June. 

The two teams lined up. Steve went 
through some kicking motions to limber 
up his leg. The huge crowd rose to its 
feet. Silence fell across the stadium. It 
was an anxious silence that would be 
broken by a tremendous roar if the kick 
was good, by thousands of sighs if it 
missed. 

The ball was snapped to the ball- 
holder. Steve Oracko stepped forward. 
His kicking foot met the ball squarely. 
Up into the air it went, and the time- 
keeper’s gun sounded as the ball left the 
ground. All eyes in the stadium watched 
the football sail like a graceful bird 
cleanly between the goal posts and over 
the crossbar. It was good. ‘The game was 
over. The score was tied 14 to 14. 

As the crowd filed through the exits 
of the stadium, there was but one name 
on their lips, in their minds. It was Steve 
Oracko, who had seen action in only one 
play that afternoon, but it was a play 
that would go down in Notre Dame 
football history. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 
Illustrated by the Author 


Throughout the living world those 
who would be safe must be watchful. 
People appoint policemen to protect 
them from thieves and other criminals. 
Armies always have scouts and sentries. 
Wild birds and animals 
guards and sentries also. ‘Those which 
live alone, such as father squirrels, or in 
pairs like nesting songbirds, rely on their 
own wariness against attack by hunting 


animals or men. 


have their 


But they may also 
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understand the sini cries of other 
kinds of creatures, such as crows and 
jays. 

On the other hand, creatures that live 
in herds like elephants and wild cattle, 
or in colonies like muskrats and beavers, 





may all be on guard, the first to notice 
danger warning all the rest. The musk- 
rats and beavers slap their tails loudly 

















Wildebeest 


on the water as they dive to safety. The 
elephants trumpet, the cattle snort, and 
the stampede is on. Some animals obtain 
good sentry service by mingling with 
herds of different but friendly animals 
more watchful than themselves. For ex- 
ample, zebras like to be with wary 
antelopes or even ostriches. 


The mother makes a platform by twisting 
mM) branches  . “aa 
together. =. 
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More like ourselves, various creatures 
provide police from among their own 
number. Father gorillas rest under the 
trees where their families _ sleep. 
Leopards beware! Old male baboons go 
ahead of their troop while others bring 
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Ostriches 





up the rear, all the mothers and children 
marching between these guards. 
Among wild sheep, goats, and some 
antelopes, a few always stand watch 
while the others sleep and eat. Crows 
and ravens have this custom. So do Cana- 
dian wild geese and some other birds. 
Down in the insect’s world, among 
the ants and termites, there are military 
police with extra-large biting jaws for 


Wf Soldiers 
Crilians 


Guard BABOONS ON THE MARCH casa 





keeping order and defending all from 
outside enemies. 

How it is decided just which members 
must do this important work for all the 
others, no one knows. But there they are, 
faithful to their duty, animals on guard. 
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LEANDER THE LION 


(Continued from page 10.) tang } 
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The town marshal and his squad 
followed, very cautiously. Up to now, 
they had been no good as lion-hunters, 
and no sooner had they reached the 
Brown's, than they made a beeline for 
the house. When Pop had made sure 
that it wasn’t Leander knocking at his 
front door, he let them in. And there they 
stayed, in order to be as safe as possible. 
However, they appeared to be very brave 
indeed, with pistols on their hips. 

The circus fellows surrounded the 
barn, though at some distance. Softly, 
now, the professor stole right up, and 
peeked through a crack. Alas, he saw at 
once that Bossy was no more! 

It didn’t take more than one eye to 
see that Leander had eaten her up, not 
to be deliberately unkind or impolite, 
but simply because he was hungry. For 
although boys and girls know wrong 
from right as plainly as they know left 
from right, lions know nothing of the 
kind. It makes a difference, and Leander 
had killed and eaten poor Bossy just as 
a pussy-cat will kill and eat a robin. 

The professor tiptoed along until he 
came to another crack. Ah! There was 
Leander himself, lolling comfortably on 
a heap of straw. He was licking his chops, 
and right daintily he cleaned his paws 
and his whiskers. By signs, the professor 
made known to all that Leander was 
inside the stable, and that Bossy was in- 
side Leander. 

Mom cried when the news reached 
the house. Even Jimmy felt rather sorry. 
“I wish I hadn’t said so many things 
about poor old Bossy,” he said. 

For as soon as the professor had ar- 
rived, Jimmy felt much more brave. He 
crawled out from under the covers. He 
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and Art watched from an upstairs win- 
dow, although they could not see much 
in the darkness. 

The professor sent some of his. men 
back to the circus cars to get a cage. 
While they were gone, he began talking 
to Leander. Oh, how softly he spoke! 
No one ever heard the many honey- 
sweet, pet names the professor showered 
on that great, shaggy beast! Every word 
was like the softest stroke on kitten fur. 
The professor meowed. Leander meowed 
in answer. The professor purred. Lean- 
der purred. So much alike were the purrs 
and meows it was hard to say whether 
the professor was Leander, or Leander 
was the professor. And by the time the 
men returned and wheeled the cage 
alongside the stable door, Leander was 
in such a lovely mood that the professor 
walked right into the barn and drove 
him into the cage. Slam, went the cage 
door. Thump, fell the heavy bars. Click, 
the key turned in the padlock. 

Oh, then Leander saw how he had 
been tricked! Gracious, was Leander 
angry! He threw himself against the bars. 
He paced up and down, switching his 
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tail furiously. He roared to high heaven. 
And 


men 


It sounded worse than thunder. 
amidst Leander’s 
wheeled him off. 

Now all the neighbors rushed out of 


thunder, the 


ys { their houses. Half of Wellsville gathered 






in the Brown’s yard. The town marshal 
and his squad joined the crowd, patting 
their pistols, as if they had overcome 
and caged a lion. The professor hur- 
riedly strode toward Pop, who was stand- 
ing just outside the house, while Art 
and Jimmy, eager to see and_ hear, 
climbed out on the porch roof. 

‘How much money do you want for 
the loss of your cow, Mr. Brown?” asked 
the professor. 

“Well, I suppose I will have to buy 
another. one,” admitted Pop. 

From the porch roof, Art suddenly 


piped up. Everyone tipped back their 
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heads to see what a boy his size had to 
say and how he dared to say it, at such 
a moment. “Remember, Uncle Brown, 
“my father will sell you a 
good cow for forty dollars.” 

‘Forty dollars, please,” 
the professor. 


piped Art, 
Pop said to 


“Forty dollars,” echoed the professor, 


counting the money into Pop’s hand. 


And at this moment, 


Jimmy leaned so 
far out, getting a close view of the brave 
professor, that he fell over the edge of 
the roof, plump on the ground, and 
still in his nightgown. He broke his 
right arm. It added a great deal to the 
excitement of the evening. 

Jimmy had to wear his arm in splints 
for six weeks. But he took very good 
“TI shall need 


a strong right arm. I’m going to be a 


care of it. For, as he said, 


lion-tamer when I grow up.” 
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DALYRIMPLE 


By GERTRUDE CRAMPTON 


Once there was a horse, and his name 
was Dalyrimple. 

Dalyrimple could trot, and Daly- 
rimple could canter. And Dalyrimple 
could gallop and Dalyrimple could 
plow as straight as an arrow. 

And every morning the farmer who 
owned him got out of bed and shaved 
off his whiskers and ate his cereal and 
went to the barn and harnessed Daly- 
rimple. 

‘Work, Dalyrimple,”’ said the farmer. 

So Dalyrimple worked, and he did 
a fine job. 

But one morning the farmer got out 
of bed and shaved off his whiskers and 
ate his cereal and went to the barn and 
harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. 

And Dalyrimple said, ‘“‘No! Not if 
thunder roars. Not if the lightning 
flames. Not if the skies open. I will not 
work.” 

So the thunder roared. 

The lightning flamed. 

The skies split open with the noise 
they made. 

But Dalyrimple would not work. And 
the farmer’s fields looked poor. 

Next morning the farmer got out of 
bed and shaved off his whiskers and ate 
his cereal and went to the barn and 
harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. 

And Dalyrimple said, “No! Not if 
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the hail falls. Not if the fog swallows the 
earth. Not if the sun hides at noon. I will 
not work.” 

So the hail fell. 

The fog swallowed the earth. 

‘The sun hid at noon. 

But Dalyrimple would not work.-And 
the farmer's fields looked poor. 

Next morning the farmer got out of 
bed and shaved off his whiskers and ate 
his cereal and went to the barn and 
harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. 

And Dalyrimple said, “No! Not if 
it rains cats and dogs. Not if it snows 
icicles and sleds. Not if it freezes seven- 
teen ways and back again. I will not 
work.”’ 

So it rained cats and dogs. 

It snowed icicles and sleds. 

It froze seventeen 
again. 


back 


ways and 




















But Dalyrimple would not work. And 
the farmer's fields looked poor. 






























Next morning the farmer got out of 
bed and shaved off his whiskers and ate 
his cereal and went to the barn and 
harnessed Dalyrimple. 

“Work, Dalyrimple,” said the farmer. 
“‘Please work.” 

“Ah!” said Dalyrimple happily. “A 
horse that can trot and canter and 
gallop and plow as straight as an arrow 
does like to hear please now and then.” 

And the thunder and the lightning 
and the hail and the fog and the sun 
and the rain and the snow and the cats 
and dogs and icicles and sleds sighed 
with relief. And so did the farmer. 

And Dalyrimple put his shoulder 
into the collar and plowed with a right 
good will. Up a row and down a row 
as straight as an arrow. And the farmer's 
fields looked fine. 

“Good night,” said Dalyrimple at the 
end of the day. 

“Good night,” said the farmer, ‘“‘and 
thank you.” 











CLAP 


This is a game for any number of players. 
One is it. He says a word of three letters and 
immediately points at another player and 
Starts to count to ten. 

While he is counting, the other player 
names three words, each beginning with one 
of the letters. 

For example, if the person who is it had said 
BOY, the one pointed at might answer, book, 
old, and yam. If it reaches ten before the three 
words are given, he claps his hands, and the 
player who missed takes his place. In a large 
group it can sit in the center of a circle and 
throw a ball or beanbag instead of pointing 
at the one chosen to answer. 
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THE CLAMMY HANDSHAKE 


Are you going to a Halloween party or per- 
haps giving one yourself? If so, you may enjoy 
making some of your friends squeal. Dress 
yourself as a ghost and if the party is to be at 
your house, have the hall dimly lighted. As 
your guests come in, say something like: “I 
greet you, shake my ghostly hand.” The hand 
you thrust into theirs is a damp rubber glove, 
with cold, wet sand in it. At someone else’s 
party the lights are likely to be dimmed at 
one time or another, and you can keep your 
extra hand concealed until the right moment. 
Then, perhaps in the middle of a spooky 
story, you can lay it on the bare arm of one 
of your neighbors. 


BACK TO SCHOOL REBUS 


Each of the pictures below represents in a 
puzzling sort of way something you will 


probably be doing, hearing, or using in school 


this month. How fast can you guess them? 
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WITCH WORDS 


Madame Witch, as you can see, is divided 
up into 67 squares. When the correct letters 
are put in each square, you can spell out her 
message. But in order to find what the letters 
are, you must solve the puzzle below. Guess 
the words described and write them above 
the numbers. There should be as many letters 
in the word as there are numbers. Then 
transfer the letters from the dashes to the 
squares with corresponding numbers. 
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A large black bird 13 24 5 10 
Creeping plants 22 19 9 7 16 
Door fastening 3 44 42 36 1 
Exclamation 49 59 
Expert performance 67 37 61 47 48 
Yarn before wound into ball 
17 63 65 51 64 

To get dirty 32 21 I1 4 
Facility 8 2 38 27 
A vegetable 33 15 23 12 
A color 53 62 30 31 52 
To have faith in 

45 56 20 40 66 
A songbird 34 18 29 39 
Inthe company of 6 36 25 26 
Heavenly body 43 28 35 41 
Value 50 54 57 58 14 


60 


or 
Or 


RIDDLES 


1. When does a man want the earth? 
2. Why is a solar eclipse like a man beating 
his little boy with a stick? 
3. Why is a watch very modest? 
4. When is a restaurant like a barnyard? 
5. Why is a kind man like an old horse? 
6. What kind of bats fly without wings? 
7. Why does a conceited man never marry? 
8. What is the difference between photo- 
graphers and germs? 
9. Why is London like the letter E? 
10. I’m both eaten and drunk 
Now what can I be? 
I’m present at breakfast, 
At banquets and tea. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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SECRET OF THE 
SHADOWS 


By MARGERY EVERNDEN 


IIlustrated “by \ 


Tue Srory So Far: When Chao Ho 
heard the clink of the key upon the 
stones of the sheltered courtyard, he 
knew he could at last venture beyond 
the red gate of his home. Fleeing through 
Peking and beyond the city walls, Ho, 
exhausted, met the shadow players upon 
the highway and begged them to take 
him along. Wang Fu and Old Wu 
agreed, but Kung, the apprentice, hissed, 
“Know that I hate you!” 
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The next afternoon Ho saw his first 
shadow play from behind the rice-paper 
screen. In the busy.market place the 
players set up their stage. ‘They took the 
long bamboo poles upon which their 
brassbound box had been carried, some 
bundles of shorter poles and a few 
boards. With these they quickly built 
the scaffolding. 

That scaffolding was higher than the 
master’s head, wide as his outstretched 
arms. Upon it the Aged One, Wu, hung 
curtains richly embroidered with phoe- 
nix birds, dragons, peonies, pomegran- 
ates and citrons. 

The shadow screen itself, Ho now 
saw, was half as large as the front of the 
scaffolding and made of a tough, fine 
paper upon which the shadows would 
show clearly. Behind the screen an oil 
lamp hung. 

Wang and Kung hung the shadow 
figures upon the back of the stage in the 
order in which they would appear. The 
delicate bamboo reeds by which each 
hgure would be moved hung like stilts. 

Ho watched enthralled as the shadow 
master made his preparations. Then, 
looking up, he saw the crowd. 

From all corners of the market place 
the people had come. They came from 
the fruit vendor’s stall and the vegetable 
carts. Here were the sellers of kites and 
lanterns; the jewelers with their jades; 
the barber clashing his shears; the for- 
tune-teller tinkling his gong. Boys and 
girls of the village were here; men and 
women; farmers from the countryside. 
Everyone loved the shadows. 

When all was ready, Ho crouched 
down behind the stage. Beside him Wu 
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balanced his drum upon its stand, then. 
tuned his lute. 

At last the master nodded his head. 
Wu clashed his cymbals. The crowd be- 
yond grew still. The show had begun. 

First came the play of The Picking up 
of the Jade Bracelet. As Ho watched, his 
fingers tightened over the jade bracelet 
upon his own wrist, but his eyes did not 
leave the master. Even while Wang re- 
cited the parts of the play, he moved the 
figures upon their reeds. ‘Three char- 
acters he could bring upon the stage 
with a single hand. Why, he could have 
performed the whole play alone! 

‘There was more to come. The Picking 
up of the Jade Bracelet was followed by 
The Tale of Shen I, the famous archer, 
who shot down nine of the ten suns 
which long ago scorched the earth. Once, 
twice, then again and again, the shadow 
archer drew his bow. His. arrows sped 
across the screen. The suns tumbled 
from the azure sky. At last, one of the 
suns fell into a forest, and the forest 
flamed as though on fire. 

Ho heard the audience gasp. He him- 
self leaned eagerly forward. He saw that 
the illusion was caused by a piece of 
burning paper, which the nephew Kung 
waved back and forth behind the screen. 

Suddenly Ho gave a cry. Somehow, a 
tongue of real flame had leapt up the 
rice-paper screen. ‘The wind fanned the 
flame rapidly toward the curtains. In 
another moment all of Wang Fu’s pre- 
cious stage would be afire. 

Ho scarcely heard the shrill scream 
of the nephew Kung. “It is the new 
apprentice, Chan Ho. His sleeve swept 
the burning paper from my hand.” 
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Ho glanced about him. How could he 
stop that racing flame? Wang Fu was 
swifter than he. Quickly the master 
stripped off his padded jacket and threw 
it over the screen. ‘There was a smell of 
scorched cloth and a spitting of black 
smoke. Would the flame leap through 
the heavy garment? 

Ho heard old Wu panting beside him. 
“Just in time. Just in time. The curtains 
are not afire. The stage is saved. But, 
alas, for the poor, faithful jacket.” 

The frightened audience seemed not 
to understand. Like animals stampeding 
before a thunder storm, they crowded 
away across the market place. 

“It was Chan Ho’s fault,’’ the nephew 
Kung repeated in his shrill tone. “Chan 
Ho is to blame. Chan Ho has played a 
trick upon us.” 

Ho looked blankly down at his sleeve. 
Tricks he had played in the past, but 
never one like this. Nor had he thought 
himself so close to the burning paper. 
Yet there was a smell of charring. Where- 
ver he turned, there was a smell of char- 
ring! The nephew Kung must be right. 

He sank down upon the ground in 
despair. A long time later, he lifted his 
head. Wang Fu stood beside him. 

“This is not the first screen burned 
by an apprentice, or even by a master,” 
Wang said with his grave smile. “I have 
other screens.” 

“Then,” a great lump shifted in Ho’s 
throat, “‘you will not send me away?” 
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“One thread does not make a rope, nor 


— - 


one swallow a summer. You have learned 
your first lesson, lad.”’ 

Yet Ho’s lessons had just begun. The 
days that followed saw them multiply. 
For one thing, the boy had not supposed 
that anyone in the world had ever 
walked as far as the shadow players 
walked. As the boy trudged along the 
dusty road, his feet seenied soled with 
burning tissue paper. His body ached 
the length of his backbone. 

And there were other difficulties. In 
the long dining hall in his father’s house, 
there had been fish and meat to eat each 
day. ‘here had been pears and melons 
and pomegranates. 

The shadow players, alas, seldom 
tasted such delicacies. A handful of pea- 
nuts, some dried sweet potatoes, tea un- 
flavored by jasmine or chrysanthemum 
petals, a few radishes, an occasional 
onion, these were their meals. 

For the first few days Ho was often 
hungry. Yet he was ashamed to speak of 
the emptiness of his stomach. He saw 
that the master, himself, ate less than he. 
Yet, looking at the plumpness of Wu, 
Ho had to admit that the players did 
not appear to starve. No doubt his own 
stomach, like his feet, would grow ac- 
customed to this journey. If only it 
would do so quickly! 

And so the players traveled for nearly 
a moon. The time of the peony had be- 
come the time of the lotus flower. Peking 
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must be as far away as the pillars which 
held up the corners of the sky. 

One morning, Ho went to the inn 
door and saw a grey and heavy sky. A 
chill wind was blowing. The boy shiv- 
ered and tugged his jacket tighter about 
his throat. As he did so, he noticed how 
worn and shabby the fine, plum-colored 
cloth had become, how tarnished was 
the rich embroidery. Who could doubt 
now that he was the penniless orphan, 
Chan Ho? 

The players had been out of the 
village for less than an hour when Ho 
thought he heard thunder behind him. 
But the sound grew louder. Shouts rang 
out between the beat of horses’ hoofs. 
Glancing over his shoulder, the boy saw 
a party of mounted soldiers. Sharply he 
drew in his breath. 





The soldier pricked old Wu. 


Ai-ya, could one call these soldiers? 
The warriors who had pranced past on 
the road outside Peking had been jaunty, 
well-groomed riders, bows upon their 
backs. ‘These men were dirty and un- 
kempt with hard, scowling faces. The 
horses were as crude as their masters, 
herce, panting beasts with quivering 
nostrils and foamy lips. 

As the band drew nearer, the leader 
barked a hoarse command. His whip 
sang. The riders slowed. 

Beside him Ho heard Wu's chirp. 
“Honorable Master, they would s-speak 
with us.” 

He also heard Kung’s hiss of fear. 
“Remember, my uncle, we are not 
soldiers. We are only poor shadow 
players.” , 

“It is because we are shadow players 
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that we need not be afraid,” answered 
Wang Fu steadily. 

The master was right. The soldiers 
stared at the strange group and their 
gay, lacquered box. ‘Then, when one of 
them prodded the shadow box with his 
sword, the officer's whip slashed across 
his wrist. 

“These we leave alone,’ he barked. 
‘The shadows can do us no harm. If we 
had time we might demand a show. Un- 
fortunately, we have work to do. We 
wish you good fortune, shadow master.” 

With a short nod the officer spurred 
his horse. ‘The soldier who had tried to 
cut open the shadow box bowed his head 
obediently till the leader was twenty 
paces away. Then he slyly pricked Wu's 
plump sides. The old man bounded into 
the air like a kite in a high wind. 

The soldier’s comrades gave a roar 
of laughter. In high voices they mim- 
icked their leader, ‘““We wish you good 
fortune, shadow master.” Then they 
galloped away. 

In spite of himself, Ho grinned. Yet 
a moment later he sobered. The thick 
dust rising from the hoofs of the retreat- 
ing horses could not hide a farmer's cart 
laden with fruits and vegetables drawn 
rapidly along behind the soldiers. 

What did that mean? Were the Em- 
peror’s troops pillaging the countryside? 
Or were these the Emperor’s troops? 

Even Wang Fu was puzzled. 
strange day,” 
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“It is a 
he murmured. “But we 
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must take courage. Tonight we shall 
be with friends. We shall sleep in the 
house of San Lin.” 

It was a comforting thought, but 
would they indeed? San Lin, too, was a 
farmer. His house was upon this road. 

Slowly, Ho lifted his eyes. Even the 
sky threatened. Black clouds hung like 
giant sponges. Who knew when the rain 
would fall? 

It was near evening when Ho saw that 
the road dipped into a quiet valley. 
Willows spread green arms across the 
way. A wayside shrine stood beside the 
road. Upon the shrine the ashes of a 
joss stick drifted like dry flower petals. 

Wang Fu’s eyes lighted. ‘““We are but 
two lis from the house of San Lin.” 

‘Two lis?” In surprise Ho heard his 
own voice. 

“Two lis.” Wang nodded. 

“Then look, Honorable Master.” ‘The 
boy lifted his hand. “Can you not see? 
There above the tops of the willows. 
From that hill which rises 
the valley. Surely it is smoke.” 

“It is only fog, Chan Ho.” The 
nephew Kung’s retort was sharp. 

But the master’s footsteps quickened. 
“When we have come close, we can tell.”’ 

As they drew nearer, Ho no longer 
had any doubt. Flames shot up through 
the smoke, which he had first seen. 
Yellow and crimson braided with grey. 

“It is the orchard of San Lin,” gasped 
Wang. And he began to run. ‘The others 
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followed. The lacquered shadow box 
clattered wildly on the pole over their 
shoulders. Dust danced beneath their feet. 
The breath grew short in Ho’s throat. 
Pain throbbed in his side. But Wang Fu 
did not stop till the fire leaping among 
the fruit trees warmed Ho’s cheeks. 

Panting, the boy stared before him 
into the blaze. ‘The fiery scarf had not 
yet wrapped itself round all the trees. 
On the far side of the orchard three thin 
figures could be seen throwing buckets 
of water. 

“It is San Lin and his sons.’’ Wang 
Fu’s voice was hoarse. ‘““‘We must give 
them what help we can. Wu, stay with 
the shadows. See that they are safe. Lads, 
come with me. Swiftly!” 

Sucking in his breath, Ho threw over 
his mouth the wet rag, which one of the 
farmers tossed toward him. He followed 
the others in one last dash among the 
trees. The smell of scorched garments 
seemed to join the smell of burning 
branches. Then smoke closed his eyes. 
Tears stung his cheeks. Tears only? 
Suddenly he lifted up his hand. Some- 
thing had fallen upon his face. A spark? 
It did not burn. It was cool—and wet! 
A great drop of water! 

The Rain God had come to help. He 
would empty his Mystic Bowl. The 
clouds which had hung heavily all day 
were opening at last. 

In another five minutes the rain fell 
steadily. It beat upon the dry earth. 
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Among the orchard trees the flames spat 
like angry cats and slowly died away. 

San Lin and his sons stood still. ‘They 
stared at their blackened trees, then 
back into each other’s faces. They had 
forgotten to be surprised at the appear- 
ance of the players. 

‘My friend, I do not understand.” It 
was Wang Fu who spoke. “How has fire 
come to the orchard?” 

“T will tell you,” began San Lin. 

Then a strange thing happened. Onto 
his thin, brown face came a blank and 
frightened look. ‘No, after all, I—I can- 
not say.” San Lin’s eyes met no one’s. 
‘But the heavens have saved us. And 
you are here, Wang Fu. That is double 
fortune. Though this is a strange wel- 
come we give you. Greetings now to our 
miserable house.” 

So it was that the players hastened 
along the rain-swept lane, Ho following 
the others. So he came to the farmhouse. 

As he stepped across the threshold, 
blinking the rain from his eyes, he felt 
a strange and sudden longing. How many 
days had passed since he had been in 
any house. And, though this modest 
farmhouse could not compare with the 
rich courtyards of the family of Chao, 
how familiar it seemed. 

Here was a stove with a pot of bub- 
bling meat. Here was the little altar and 
the Kitchen God, who would speak good 
of the Sans in Heaven if they smeared 
his lips with honey on New Year’s Day. 
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When dinner was finished and the 
travelers had set down their tea cups, 
San Lin spoke at last. “You will not be- 
tray me. I will tell you the truth, after 
all. It was no accident, as you must have 
guessed, that my orchard was ablaze to- 
day. My sons and I were in our field 
when a band of soldiers galloped up the 
road. ‘They were dirty and unkempt. 
They demanded our crops, all that 
were ripe, and refused to pay. 

“IT answered that the soldiers of the 
Emperor are not thieves, nor were my 
sons and I slaves to give up what we own. 
If need be, we would fight to protect it. 

“They could have overpowered us. 
They were many; we few. But we were 
armed and they seemed in haste. When 
threats and taunts would not move us, 
their officer ordered them on their way. 
He said, “There are other farms and 
farmers not so foolish. We spend less 
time upon them. All the same, these shall 
pay for their stubbornness.’ ” 

San Lin’s voice was bitter. “It was 
then they threw lighted torches into the 
orchard and rode away. What we should 
have done if the rains had not come, I 
cannot tell. All the trees, the fields, even 
this house—the work of a_ lifetime— 
might have gone. Yet they said if I would 
escape a worse fate, I must be still.” 

Wang Fu shook his head. Ho saw that 
for once the master’s eyes were troubled. 
“Were these the troops of the Emperor?” 

“That I cannot say.” San Lin shrug- 
ged. ‘I know only that there js mystery 
in the countryside this summer. Soldiers 
spring up everywhere. It is more than a 
simple farmer can understand.” 

“It is more than shadow players can 
understand,” the nephew Kung whis- 
pered later that night as the players went 
to their beds. “‘Honorable Uncle, I am 
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afraid. ‘There is danger in this land. Let 
us not go on. Let us turn back at once 
to Peking.” 

Wang Fu clasped his hands. “I first 
gave my shadow plays in the village of 


- So-ping long before you were born, my 


nephew. I met with great kindness there. 
I have pledged to take the shadows back 


each year, for no other players come so 
far. I would not break my word. Yet it 





is not my decision alone. You, Aged 
One,” he lifted his eyes, ““what do you 
say? Shall we go on tomorrow? Or are 
you, too, afraid?” 

In the dim lantern light Wu rested 
his chins comfortably upon his breast. 
Ho noticed that, when there was a matter 
of grave decision, there was no stammer- 
ing in Wu. “I go where you go, Honor- 
able Master,’ the old man said. 

“And you, Chan Ho? What do you 
say?” 

Was he, like the nephew Kung, a 
coward? Ho clasped his hands tightly 
together. “I, too, wish only to go where 
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you go, Honorable Master,” he said. “I 
am not afraid.” 

The next morning when Ho awoke, 
the rain and cold of the day before had 
gone. The bright sun had turned the 
narrow paper window of the bedroom 
into a sheet of gold. In its wicker cage 
a thrush was singing. The Aged One 
chirped with the bird and nodded his 
head at his fellow musician. 

Beside the boy on the brick bed, 
Wang Fu smiled. “We must say farewell 
to San Lin and be upon our way. In two 





























“Shall we go on tomorrow?” 


more days we reach the village of So- 
ping. There, so I have decided, Chan 
Ho, I shall give you a chance to take a 
part with the shadows. This you have 
earned, because you have chosen to stay 
with us.” 

And so at last on a bright summer's 
morning, their long journey ended, the 
shadow players set up their stage in the 
market place of So-ping. Such a morning 
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it was. Flowers of twenty colors and 
sweetest perfume bloomed in the farm- 
ers’ carts. A little breeze sent blue and 
yellow butterflies dancing down the 
street. Ho’s heart sang as he fitted the 
long bamboo poles into place. 

“What if you forget your part?” the 
nephew Kung had taunted at breakfast. 

“Ho will not forget. ‘The tales of the 
shadows are as clear in his head as in 
my own.” It was Wang Fu who spoke. 

When the shadow stage was ready and 
his duties for the moment done, Ho sat 
down to chat with old Wu. It would be 
another hour before the villagers 
thronged the market place and the plays 
could begin. 

‘We shall have a big audience today, 
little f-frog,”’ yawned Wu. “Like cater- 
pillars upon a mulberry leaf they will 
cluster about us. ‘Though, to be sure, 
we might have played for finer folk. Be- 
fore you were awake this morning, a 
messenger came running to the inn to 
ask if the players of Wang Fu would 
come to the courtyard of the rich Lord 
Lei. Lei wishes to celebrate the name 
day of his only son. The master refused, 
of course. He had promised to play for 
all the good folk of So-ping, he said. He 
must not disappoint them.” 

A moment later, Wu's eyelids were 
fluttering. He would doze tll time for 
the plays. 

Noiselessly Ho jumped to his feet and 
hurried from the old man’s side. He had 
caught sight of an approaching figure. 
It was the nephew Kung. 

‘What do you want, Kung? The stage 
is set. All is ready.” 

‘All is not ready.” The nephew shook 
his thin head. ““My uncle has an errand 
for you. A string of the Aged One’s lute 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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GILBERT THE GAY POODLE 
(Viking 
$1.50). If you were a poodle with an ear for 


by Augusta and Henry Billings. 
music you might be clever enough to match 
Gilbert’s good luck. But don’t forget: poodles 


have a reputation for cleverness. 


THE BLUE CAT OF CASTLE TOWN 
by Catherine Cate Coblentz (Longmans. 
$2.75). The blue kitten was sure that he would 
never be an ordinary cat. Wasn’t he born 
under a blue moon? His search for a home is 
a story for artists and poets, and especially 
those who love Vermont. 

SAND IN HER SHOES 
by Mildred $2.25). 
Sandy and Dorrit didn’t like the idea of liv- 


Lawrence (Harcourt. 
ing in Florida,—too much sand and too many 
palm trees! But Florida cast a spell on them 
just the same. ‘here was the mystery of the 
beachcomber, the seach for a lace murex, and 
the thrill of a hurricane. 





From “More Danish Tales’ 


MORE DANISH TALES 
by Mary C. Hatch (Harcourt. $2.50). Every 
one knows that the tradition of Hans Ander- 
son is still alive in Denmark, where a good 
story is told again and again. These are 
favorites with children and story-téllers. 
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WALT DISNEY’S MOTHER GOOSE 
(Simon and Schuster. $1). Mother Goose 
rhymes, as old as the hills, never lose their 
charm for new boys and girls—and artists. 
Now the staff of the Walt Disney Studio has 
done its own rollicking pictures for the be- 
loved verses, with Mickey Mouse as_ Jack, 
Minnie as Jill, and dozens of other old friends 
in new dress. The Disney Mother Goose is 
hardly for babes, but older boys and girls 
will welcome old friends in new dress. 


THE HIDDEN BURRO 
by Delia Goetz (Morrow. $2). he friendly, 
inquisitive burro who made a name for him- 
self on Barnegat Road pops up in Washing- 
ton, D. C. His adventures are unpredictable 
and amazing. He hides in the Washington 
Monument, he joins a parade, he hobnobs 
with presidents. It’s hilarious, but all so nat- 
ural that you will believe it really happened 
this way. 


THE MERRIWEATHERS 
by Marjorie Torrey (Viking. $2.50). Some 
families just seem to get more joy out of 
life than others. That’s the way it was with 
the Merriweathers, especially after they in- 
herited Aunt Martha’s house at Folly Corners. 
They had trouble enough, but living in the 
country brought each one his heart’s desire. 
The book is tender and sympathetic, but sets 
a very high standard for parents. 


WRONGHAND 
by Geraldine Wyatt (Longmans. $2.50). Todd 
was only sixteen when he had to drive three 
hundred Texas longhorns up the Chisholm 
Trail. Would he be brave enough to meet 
danger from Indians and smart enough to 
hold the loyalty of his herders? 
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EDITORIAL 


Happy October and a scary Halloween to 
you all. Is your Penguin Club planning a 
Halloween party? Why not write to Petunia 
and me and tell us all about it. 

We got some fine material from the boys 
and girls at Stewart School, Garden City, Long 
Island. They enclosed a clipping from their 
The Tell 
how students in 


school paper, Tale, explaining 


every room had_ voted 
on the best story or poem done by a member 
of the class. Then the material was collected 
and sent in to us. We think this is a fine idea 
and we would like very much to hear from 
your school. Our address is: The Penglet Press, 
c/o Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Publisher Peterkin 


SOUNDS 
By Barbara E. Smith, age 6 


The lion says roar-roar 
The mouse says squeak-squeak 
And mushrooms don’t say anything. 


A MAKE-BELIEVE STORY 
By Ralph Stewart, age 5 


A little boy was coming to school. He met 
a fox at Kingsbury Road and took out his 
knife and killed him. A squirrel came along 
and the boy said, “I met a fox on the way to 
school and I killed him with my knife.” 

The squirrel said “Oh.” 

Then I went to school and coming home I 
got lost in the forest and I met a wolf, and the 
wolf ate me all up, and that’s the end. 
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Dear Peterkin and Petunia: 

Just recently I joined the Penguin Club. I 
am writing to say that I have not yet been able 
to start any Penguin Clubs in my neighbor- 
hood, because I have been away on a vacation 
to Canada and Perce Rock on the Gaspe Pen- 
insula. Near there is Bonaventura Island, 
which is a huge bird park. We saw sea gulls 
by the billions perched on the rocky cliffs. The 
fishermen said that South Pole penguins came 
up there to stay and years ago seals used to 
live there, too. 

Gay Anne Young, age 10 


WHEN IM SICK IN BED 
By Janet Marie Stariha, age 61% 


I am sick in bed today. 

I cannot go out to play. 

The doctor came to me last night 

And said to stay in bed, warm and tight. 
Every night I kneel to pray 

That all my germs will fly away. 


THE KING’S ARMY 
By Jane Anna Chrisman, age 8 


One fine day the King of Beasts went a-walk- 
ing. 

He had an army. large and fine. 

First came the squirrel with nuts big and 
round, 

Then the fox with long, sharp teeth, 

The dog so great and fine 

The camel with a huge hump, so-o-o tall, 

The seal was flapping, trying to keep up. 

Last in line was a big white bear, lumbering 
and shuffling along. 

Is that not an army large and fine? 
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GEOGRAPHY 
By Barbara Mead, age 9 


Geography is lots of fun 

You learn about the moon and sun 
Or about countries far, far away 
What different people do and say 
Places you would like to go 


People you would like to know. 


THE CAtico Coir 
By Winifred Schultz, age 11 


One of the friskiest things you'll ever behold 
Is the calico colt who is never too old 

To romp and to play and frisk all day 

And to tease his mother, the old, old grey 
With four long legs that nearly give in 
When he jumps and leaps and turns with a 

spin. 

One of the friskiest things you'll ever behold 
Is the calico colt who’s ever-so bold. 


THe Lirrite Tin Soupier 
By Paula Hathaway Anderson, age 9 


Down the street of busy little shops, a crowd 
of boys were standing in front of the five and 
ten cent store. They were looking at a little 
tin soldier, who was standing in the store win- 
dow with other soldiers and dolls. He was 
the only tin soldier there. 

That night the storekeeper put on his coat 
and locked the store. Then he went home. 
Soon the little tin soldier began to yawn. 


Then he said, “Let’s have a dance.” So the 
other dolls and soldiers started to dance. They 
danced until morning and then went back 
to sleep. 

When the storekeeper came back the next 
morning, everything was the same. Every 
night they danced till dawn and then went 
back to sleep. But on the fifth night, the 
storekeeper went to bed in the store. The 
tin soldier woke up and said ‘to the others, 
“The storekeeper is going to sleep here tonight, 
so we will have to go somewhere else. It is 
getting monotonous, anyway, just standing 
around here in the daytime and dancing at 
night. Let’s go to some far land and have 
fun.” All the dolls said they would like to go. 
So off they started. 

They went through a hole in the wall and 
were soon outside. But then they saw what 
had made the storekeeper stay there that night. 
It was raining. “Oh dear!” cried the tin 
soldier, “I'll rust!” Just then a puff of wind 
came along and blew the tin soldier away 
from the others. 

When he sat up he could not see them. 
But when he tried to get up he found that 
his legs had rusted. When he tried to move 
his arms, he found that they, too, had rusted. 
“Oh dear!” he cried, “this is the end of me.” 
_When morning came, the storm was over 
and the sun shone down on the tin soldier. 
Pretty soon he found that he could move 
his arms and legs again. So he crept back in 
through the hole and into the store window, 
and there he stands to this day. 
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GAMES IN Gym by Donald Brown, age 10 
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Once Upon A TIME 
By Vivian Marie Dye, age 10 


Once upon a time there lived a little girl. 
Her name was Rachel. Rachel and her parents 
were among the first settlers in Pennsylvania. 
Rachel's grandparents had come over on the 
Mayflower. 

One morning Rachel woke up to find that 
her father had gone hunting for food. Rachel 
got up and helped her mother with the mor- 
ning work. When father came home he had a 
deer, which he had shot. Rachel and her 
sister jumped up and down with joy, for 
there would be venison for supper. 

That afternoon, Rachel and her mother 
made candles. For this they used candle molds, 


into which they put tallow from the fat of 
the deer their father had shot. When the tal- 
low had become hard, it was taken out of 
the molds and designs were painted on the 
candles. After the designs were dry, the candles 
were stored away for the night. When Rachel 
went to bed, she had a candle in one hand 
and a candle snuffer in the other. The snuffer 
looked like a pair of scissors. They are used 
to put out candles. Hot tallow is very thin 
and if Rachel blew out her candle, the tal- 
low would splash all over the furniture. The 
snuffers were used to prevent this. 

As Rachel was going to sleep, she heard 
the birds twitter and the wind rustle the 
leaves outside her window. As she listened, 
she drifted off to sleep. Another day had 
ended. 





THE JUNGLE by Laurel Kaufman, age 9 
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THE JUMPING JACK CLOWN By La Vada 





Pall String, 


4. The D’s are for strings as 
shown in back view. ‘Tie string 
to form loop I on arms. Tie 


loop II on legs. Now tie loops 





) 
2. Make pattern as shown below. 


1 and II together with string 


eee : :, . . . 111. Tie string to hat and pull. 
1. Materials needed: Each square in pattern is Y inch. “ § 4 I 
heavy paper, crayons, ‘Trace pattern on heavy paper and 
brads, and string. cut 1 body, 2 arms and 2 legs. 







3. Mark places where legs and arms 
are to be joined to body with crayon. 
Punch holes marked A, B, and D. 


Place A’s and B’s over A’s and B’s T 8 


and join with brads. 
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SECRET OF THE 
SHADOWS 
(Continued from 


page 39.) 








is broken. You must buy a new string in 
the shops of the village.” 

Ho stared in surprise. “I have just 
been with Wu. He did not tell me.” 

“He does not know. My uncle has 
hidden the lute away. The Aged One 
frets over his instruments like an old 
woman over her grandchildren. If he 
thought that one of them was injured, 
he would wring his hands and be of no 
use in the plays.” 

For an instant longer, Ho hesitated. 
Why was it that, no matter what the 
nephew Kung said, he distrusted him? 

As he always did when he was per- 
plexed, he slipped his hand beneath the 
sleeve of his jacket and twisted his jade 
and silver bracelet. 

Kung’s gaze flashed sharp and bright. 
But he said only, “Go at once, Chan Ho. 
My uncle commands it. ‘There is no time 
to waste.” 

Ho hastened down the street. Where 
in this country village would he find the 
string of a lute? Yet if the master had 
commanded . . . Obediently he hastened 
in and out of the shabby shops. 

Everywhere he met the same mocking 
answer. ‘“We have no string for a lute. 
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Would you not like the horn of a uni- 
corn instead?” 

At last, hot and still empty-handed, 
Ho turned back toward the market 
place. As he came panting past the 


‘lower-filled carts of the farmers, he saw 


that a crowd had gathered. All faces were 
turned toward the shadow stage. Gongs 
were sounding. ‘The master’s voice rose 
above the murmur of the people. 

The play was beginning! Without 
Chan Ho, who was to have had his first 
part! 

A moment later Ho heard the most 
mocking sound of all, the music of Wu's 
lute. He clenched his fists. What a fool 
he was, he who had in times past made 
others ridiculous, though that had been 
in sport, not malice. What would the 
master think of him now? 

When the shadows plays were finished, 
he seized the arm of Kung. “The lute 
string was not broken,” he whispered, 
fiercely. ““You knew it was not broken. 
Yet you told me—” 

The older boy drew back haughtily. 
His eyebrows rose in dark shells of 
mockery. “The lute string was broken, 
Chan Ho. Ask the Aged One. Is it my 
fault that you did not think to look 
among the properties? Or my fault that 
you stayed away so long?” 

Ho tried to answer and choked in his 
anger. How clever a trap had been laid. 

It was evening when, with the re- 
proachful eyes of Wang Fu upon him, 
he ate his supper with the others at the 
teahouse. He was no bearer of tales, but 
tonight, he told himself fiercely, he 
would tell the master the truth. 

When the others rose from the tea- 
house table, he, too, rose determinedly 
and went with them into the street. 
Suddenly behind him Ho heard a cry. 
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Who could it be in this deserted dusk? 
The cry came again. It was the voice 
of Wang Fu. 

Whirling about, Ho saw six tall 
strangers, one of whom had already 
thrown a dark cloth over the head of the 
master. A second one was blindfolding the 
nephew Kung. Before Ho could move to 
help them, a cloth fell over his own 
face. He tried to scream, but the folds 
gagged him. He tried to struggle, but his 
captor was stronger than he. Even his 
fiercely kicking feet were pinned fast be- 
neath a powerful arm. 

Only old Wu's chins must be too 
plump for gag. 

“Al-ya, al-ya,” Ho heard him wail, 
“who ever saw the like? My poor master, 
bound and blindfolded. And tell me, 
am I too, in my great age, to be trussed 
up like a sp-sparrow?”’ 





You'll need: 


1 egg 


1 cup sugar 


4 cup milk 
114 cups flour 


Cream butter and sugar. Then add 
beaten egg. Sift together the flour, 
soda, cream of tartar, cinnamon, gin- 


ger, and nutmeg. Bake in shallow pan 





THUS SATURDAY COOK 


4 cup butter 


4 teaspoon soda 

4 teaspoon cream of tartar 
l4 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoon ginger 

lg teaspoon nutmeg 


“Rather like a water buffalo,” came 
the gruff retort. “Now silence, Aged 
One. We must be upon our way.” 

As for Ho, his captor was by now 
striding briskly along, saying never a 
word. Surely he had been carried for 
hours, when gradually his captor’s foot- 
steps slowed. The steely arms relaxed 
their hold. The cloth slipped loose. A 
key grated in a lock, and Ho caught a 
glimpse of a dark, tiled courtyard, and 
after that a small lantern-lit room. He 
was carried into that room. 

With a wild wrench he pulled himself 
free. He was not swift enough. From the 
far side of the stout door, came the 
rasp of a bolt. He and all the other 
players were prisoners! 


(This is part two of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 











in hot oven, 375° about 20 minutes. 
Sprinkle top of cake with confection- 
er’s sugar. Serve with apple juice at 


your Halloween party. 
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Yq ‘THE GOLDEN Story Booxs s 





a whole new series * lots of lively books * lots of pictures 
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of cowboys and Indi.ns, and 
Johnnies and Janes 


My 





(actual page size) 


- 128 pages * all in full color * easy-to-read stories * 
~yora o$z7z AjUO. adtid MOT [NFJIpuOM. aZIs ya9yo0d Apury. 


published by Simon and Schuster * New York 
designed and produced by Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 





You can really make Cinderella dance 
in this movable-puppet-show book 


ERE’S a magical new kind of Golden Book. It’s not only a story book. 
4 It’s a little theatre, too. As you read the story, you can really make the 
puppets act it out. The book has 5 little puppet-show stages, and 10 little 
cut-out puppets. (There’s a Cinderella puppet and a Fairy-God-Mother 
puppet and a Prince Charming Puppet and seven others.) In one scene you 
can make Cinderella help her sisters dress for the ball. In another scene you 
can make Cinderella and the Prince dance at the ball. And at the very end 
you can make the duke come to Cinderella’s house to try on the tiny glass 
slipper. You'll have fun acting out the play of Cinderella for your friends in 
your own little puppet-show book. 


WALT DISNEY’S CINDERELLA 


A Golden Puppet-Show with 10 movable puppets in 5 stage settings, 
all in full color. $1 at bookstores. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS. 





Give some friend a thrill 
with a subscription to 


STORY PARADE 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 
O Check here if this is a new subscription. 


Please send years subscription to: 





Witches’ haunts, and elfin dells, 
Tales of strange and magic spells, 


Boys and girls, and horses, too, 


Dogs, and creatures from the zoo, | § 


All of these he will discover 
Waiting for him ‘neath the cover. 
Make friends glad this easy way. 
Send in the blank below today. 


ORDER NOW 


$7.00 for3 years (30 big issues) 
$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 








